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John Randolph. 


IrnreGuLARITies in human character, as in natural scenery, arrest the 
attention. However beautiful the landscape, wearied by its sameness, we 
readily turn to behold a rude and shapeless cliff; interesting, because it 
is novel and grand. 

Could we imagine human characters taking the form of external things, 
of more properly, assuming the shape of that which we see out of our- 
selves, a scene, varied as that of the physical world, would be presented 
us. Here would be deformity—there symmetry ; in one place beauty— 
in another, strength. Everywhere we should behold combinations of the 
elements, deformity, symmetry, beauty, strength. 

The ratio in which he possessed the best of these attributes, would be- 
come the criterion by which to judge the man. We would say, this 
man is great, because he is good ; that man, because of gigantic intellect. 
One is distinguished by a symmetrical, or well-balanced organization. An- 
other, because isolated, as it were, from the rest of mankind, and incapa- 
ble of classification. 

In looking over our human landscape (if allowed the expression) we 
desire to call the attention of others to an object, which has often ar- 
rested our own. 

The name of John Randolph suggests quaintness, eloquence, sarcasm, 
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and a host of idiosyncracies. Many apologies present themselves for the 
singular conduct of this truly extraordinary man. Waiving, however, 
any mention of his noble lineage, and his early prejudices, let us dwell 
only upon the matured, chivalrous, eccentric, and eloquent John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. 

We find him entering upon life, surrounded by illustrious men,—his 
friends and relatives. His education was one of experience and observa- 
tion. Politics he studied and learned among the wise and great, of his 
own family circle. Statesmanship he saw daily practiced and illustrated 
in Congress. In fact, he may be said to have graduated in our National 
Assemblies. The locality of Congressional meetings was the locality of 
his alma mater. 

His political creed was based upon a compound of Burkite and Jeffer- 
sonian principles. He was Thomas Jefferson minus Paineism. If he did 
not worship, he at least believed that there was a God who “rules in the 
affairs of men.” He was a practical man, which may not be so conf 
dently asserted of Mr. Jefferson. War, with him, was a terrible reality ; 
with Mr. Jefferson, a political dream, or problem. 

Such an acquaintance with Mr. Randolph’s first principles, furnishes a 
clue to his course in our National Councils. History will tell us how far 
he was a statesman. Bred in the school of those who lay much stress 
upon descent, he is represented as tenacious of forms, and attached to that 
chivalry, which in his time particularly marked the sons of the “ old do- 
minion.” He almost worshiped the principle of Republicanism ; but 
was singularly exclusive in his individual taste. Nor can we here accuse 
him of inconsistency ; for, one of an ancient and highly educated family, 
he was doubtless more refined in manner and mind, than the mass of men 
in his day. Innate disgust for impudence, or smallness of any descrip- 
tion, characterized the man. Hence, we are often inclined to reproach 
his severity, or arraign him for misanthropy. A freedom of expression, 
natural to him, may have often made its victim his enemy, where it should 
have made him his friend: for it is a truth, that John Randolph was 
keenly alive to his own faults, and those of his fellow creatures. No man 
could more easily detect, and more forcibly expose human frailty. 

Randolph was a prejudiced man. Having surveyed, however, the cir- 
cumstances of his early life, his associations and education, we are not as- 
tonished that he was a Virginia aristocrat, It is not strange that he 
should desire to be known, not as John Randolph merely, but “ Randolph 
of Roanoke.” He was prejudiced in favor of old English customs. He 
was prejudiced against certain sections of our own country. He was a 
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gentleman by birth and code, In these practical, common-sense days in 
which we live, mechanical gentility is justly going out of repute. Chiv- 
alry lies writhing under the torture of Cervantes, and Falstaff is held up 
to daily ridicule and contempt. This attachment to empty convention- 
alities, than which nothing is more burdensome to its supporters, or more 
perplexing to society, was a weakness of Mr. Randolph. But before we 
praise or censure the man, we should form a correct judgment of his 
times. 

Mr. Randolph was a sincere man. Few knew him intimately. His 
caution and self-respect made him always guarded, To those of whom 
he knew nothing, his bearing was cold, but gentlemanly. His friends 
were (so to speak) his existence. Perhaps there never was a man 80 
thoroughly different, as John Randolph among strangers, and John Ran- 
dolph among friends. His letters afford the amplest proof of his sincer- 
ity. They are models of style; and, could feeling have a model, they 
would be models of feeling. We see in these communings of kindred 
souls, what the man really was. No morbid life is there. Nothing is 
spoken for effect. We feel, in reading his letters, especially those to a 
certain wayward, but gifted friend, that here are truly the outpourings of 
an earnest soul. While he acknowledges and laments his own faults, he 
gently probes the gaping imperfections of his friends, and pours in the 
healing oil of encouragement and good sense. 

As an orator, Randolph ranks among the first of great Americans. He 
possessed, in an eminent degree, most of the requisites of oratory—excit- 
ability, good sense, lively imagination, striking personal appearance, fine 
manner, and voice, effeminate, yet searching and impressive. His oddi- 
ties assisted, rather than injured the effect of his eloquence. - Who has 
not heard of that speaking fore-finger? A great man’s peculiarities be- 
come, in a manner, his arguments. Men learned to believe when Patrick 
Henry assumed his peculiar attitudes. That “sledge-hammer” gesture 
of Mr. Webster was an argument independent of the one which it en- 
forced. Another source of Mr. Randolph’s popularity as an orator, was 
the practical wisdom which he always displayed. He spoke of present 
necessity and policy, not of prospective good. His influence over the 
popular will grew, also, out of that knowledge which flows from associ- 
ation and acquaintance with the human heart. When he addressed his 
constituents at the “hustings,” he spoke not as a demagogue, but as a 
patriot and political philosopher, warmed up by the justice of his cause. 
Independent of their depth and practical bearing, his speeches are wor- 
thy of admiration and study, as models of style. It rarely happens to 
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one to meet with figures so apt, and so well carried out. He frequently 
subverts his opponent's propositions by the appropriate use of a metaphor, 
or by some happy allusion. He darts suddenly upon his prey; he is 
immediately fatal, never torturing by prolonging the existence of his vic- 
tim. If one were asked to describe his style, to say that it was a contin- 
uation of apposite metaphors, would not, indeed, seem inappropriate. 
True, such a style may appear, at first thought, both ridiculous and des- 
titute of merit ; but his metaphors and illustrations, taken chiefly from 
familiar objects, have a suggestive force, excusing, and even commending 
the frequency of their occurrence. This pointedness of expression was, in 
fact, a great cause of his success in oratory and literature. The daily av- 
ocations of life, the natural world, the world of art, seem alike to have 
spread out before him their wealth of illustration. Orator-like, when the 
occasion demands, he 
——“ Bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, 

Turns them to shapes,” 
producing argument and effect from airy nothing. 

In forming an estimate of John Randolph’s character, we are especial- 
ly exposed to error. To use a common phrase, he “made 4 stir” in his 
day and generation. Probably his eccentricities made him more promi- 
nent before the people, than he or his friends desired. The mass of man- 
kind forgot the refined orator, statesman, and gentleman Randolph, in 
contemplation of a great public oddity, connected with the same name. 
The rabble gave one history of him; men of learning and refinement 
gave another. Hence, we hear his biography recited in the drawing- 
room and the grog-shop. Some of the commonest vulgarisms of the day, 
should they possess any merit of sarcasm or wit, were immediately ac- 
credited to him. He complains, in a letter to a friend, of this undeserved 
reputation, and denies its justness, Mr. Randolph was often severe, but 
never ungentlemanly. The great defect in his character, was the want of 
uniformity. His feelings frequently dethroned his judgment. “ Born an 
idiosyneracy,” after events fed his morbid nature. Schemes in politics 
resulted contrary to his desires. Domestic troubles crowded thick upon 
him. He endeavored to bury his sorrows and his eccentricities in the 
shades of Roanoke; but his restless nature tormented him. The last 
years of his life call to mind the tossings of a sick man, crazed by the 
delirium of fever. 

As a literary character, few men of his time were his superiors. Deeply 
read in all that was valuable in English and French, he added to these a 
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very thorough, though less extensive acquaintance with the ancient lan- 
guages. Had not politics consumed the better portion of his life and la- 
bors, we should have no reason to blush on beholding Randolph occupy- 
ing a full share of that eminence in American literature, which now 
adorns and is adorned by Washington Irving. C. t. P. 
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Thulia. 


Smoorn the waters, sparkling waters, in the sunlight lay, 
Clear the sky and soft the breezes blowing o’er the bay, 
When with freight of gentle ladies, and with gallant crew, 
Swift our boat the curling ripples gayly glided through. 
Merry party—strong and hearty, bend upon your oars, 

Not the swelling breeze could waft us faster from the shores. 
Give way bravely, mind your feather, pull together all, 
And we hear but one soft dipping, as the bright blades fall. 


Now we list to lively song from silver voices twain, 

Joining sometimes in the chorus and the clear refrain: 

Only oft the words are twisted, for the afternoon 

Is not just the time for “rowing ’neath the silver moon.” 

Questions then are asked and answered, explanations made— 
“This is starboard, that is larboard, thus we turn the blade; 

Very easy, when you've learned it, is it thus to row, 

And to make our boat like music o’er the wave tops go.” 


Now the bow is pointed shore-ward, shouts the captain “ Strong !” 
And the ‘ Rainbow’ strokes propel us lustily along. 

Oars are shipped, and out the bowsman leaps upon the sand; 
Then the crew, and some quite gallant help the ladies land. 

At your places, lift her stoutly, beach her high and dry, 

And our graceful craft neglected, there awhile may lie. 

Then along the shore we saunter, stopping now to rest, 

Looking out beneath the branches, on the ocean’s breast ; 

Swift and lightly speed the moments, while we talk and sing; 

Or beneath the leafy covert at our leisure swing. 

Puns are uttered prematurely, often very poor, 

Names are mismatched very queerly, singing Vive L’ Amour ! 
Till at length, all pleased and rested, soon the boat we reach, 
And, by sturdy arms uplifted, slide her from the beach. 
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All embarked, once more we're gliding smoothly from the shore, 
And our banner streaming proudly, as it streamed before. - 
Rest again upon your oars, and as we glide along, 

Let us praise our boat and burden in a cheerful song. 


Sine, brothers, sing, as we float away, 

Lightly adown the rippling bay : 

See to the strokes of the dipping oar, 

Swiftly we glide from the shelving shore. 

Then pull, pull away, brothers, hearty and brave, 
While proudly the Tuux1a cuts through the wave. 
Our hearts are light, we know no care, 

Save for the gentle freight we bear. 

Soft, soft, soft, our oars in measured time 

Rise and fall to music’s ringing chime. 


Sing, brothers, sing, while the ripples float 
Gently around our gallant boat; 

Gayly above the water's breast 

Flash our feathered oars in rest. 

Then sing, sing away, brothers, hearty and brave, 
While lightly the Tautra rocks on the wave. 

The sky is bright, our burden fair, 

And light the toils which thus we share ; 

Still, still, still, upon the yielding tide, 

Slow and smoothly down the bay we glide. 


Voices low,— 
Still and slow ’ 
Ripples flow. 


Sorrty dies away the music, then three ringing cheers, 
Startling all the listening Mermaids, burst upon our ears ; 
And, while faint the shoreward echoes still repeat the sound, 
Under way once more we gayly now are homeward bound! 
Jokes are uttered, dull and sprightly, falling, some, like lead,— 
Not the worst are those that issue from the ‘ figure-head.’ 
Songs are sung, and ‘ Trancadillo’ ringing from the stern, 
Answering oft to ‘ billow, billow, lightens our return. 


Nearer draws the distant city, nearer comes the night, 
Tower and spire, in quick succession, all appear in sight ; 
Till with one strong pull together, swiftly up we glide 
To the only landing left us by the ebbing tide : 
. And the last sweet notes of music, ere we homeward hie, 
« Reach us in the sentimental chorus of ‘Good-Bye.’ 


4m Lombard. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Philosophy of Socrates, as Influencing the subseyuent 
Philosophy of Greece. 


BY GEORGE A. JOHNSON, SALISBURY, MD. 


Socratss, the son of Sophroniscus, was born when Pericles was mak- 
ing his first appearance in public, Marathon and Salamis had been 
fought. The Persian kings had been humbled. Athens, the deliverer 
of Greece, was enjoying her proud ascendency. 

The Socratic embraced the Golden Age. Science and the arts suc- 
ceeded the heroism of other days. The fathers of Tragedy, and History, 
and Medicine, were living. The old man Sophocles was vindicating his 
sanity by his (Edipus Coloneus. Euripides was contending at the “ dra- 
matic Olympia.” The son of Olorus was thinking of the Peloponnesian 
war. Anaxagoras was diseoursing on the “Great First Cause, least un- 
derstood.” Aspasia was instructing the learned, in Rhetoric and,in Poli- 
tics. Pericles was pronouncing a funeral oration over the corpses of his 
heroic countrymen. Phidias was chiseling the Minerva and the Jupiter. 
Zeuxis was deceiving the birds with his pencil. Parrhasius was deceiving 
Zeuxis with his. The Parthenon was crowning again the Acropolis. 

Every Athenian could go to the theatres. The State granted two oboli 
from the Theoric Fund. His mornings were passed at the Agora, the 
Assembly, the Courts, the Councils. Then followed the social evenings, 
and the literary symposia. 

Did he wish to meditate? Here was “the olive grove of Academe.” 
There was the “ flowery hill Hymettus.” Yonder Ilissus rolled “his 
whispering stream.” 

But the Socratic Age had its shame, as well as its glory. Certain teachers 
arrogated to themselves the proud title of Sophists. They subverted all 
principles by their quibbling dialectics. They elevated human ingenuity 
above god-like truth. Many of them were not unlearned. Hippias and 
Gorgias had made vast acquisitions of knowledge. Many of them taught 
not immorality, openly and directly. The moral fable of “the Choice of 
Hercules,” was the principal theme with Prodicus. But they disputed 
for mere victory. Like Milton’s Belial, they “ could make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason.” They professed and taught it for a price. Hu- 
man faith staggered. It fell, The question stood, Dialectics versus Truth. 
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What enabled the Sophists to produce this gross skepticism? Two 
evils existed in their reasoning, They began wrong. They laid their 
basis in mere assumption. They received the current maxims of the day 
as dogmas. “It was a fancy of knowledge, without the reality.” They 
proceeded wrong. They indulged in petty quibblings and unmanly eva- 
sions. Broken links in the chain of reasoning were unseen for a cloud 
of words. Thus they became victors in debate. Thus human faith was 
shaken from its foundation. 

But Socrates was unlike the Sophists. He did not dispute for mere 
victory. He was a devoted lover of truth. It was more beautiful to him 
than the Gnidian Venus. While perplexed by the false dialectics, he saw 
“yw govrov,” on the Temple of Apollo, at Delphi He began to 
commune with himself. Like Descartes, he turned skeptic to find out 
truth. He doubted until he could not doubt. He laid firm hold on the 
moral convictions. The eternal principles which they contemplate, he 
knew that no dialectics could reason away. Thus he stood forth, cham- 
pion for the truth. He and the Sophists came to a wager of battle. One 
man put to flight a thousand. For he lifted up the Medusa-headed gis. 
His enemies durst not look at it. Truth above the false dialectics—this 
was his victory over the Sophists. 

He conquered next the Philosophers. “Tvw%: ¢avrov” had enabled 
him to discover truth in the world. But another problem remained to 
be solved. How far is truth attainable? What are the limits to the 
human mind? The Philosophy of Greece was one-sided. Like Aaron’s 
rod, which swallowed the wands of the magicians, physics absorbed all 
science. It was atheistic. No adequate theory of causation was given. 
Matter was substituted for moral design, alike in the Orphic Hymns, 
the Poems of Hesiod, the Ionic and Italic schools. It was speculative. 
Philosophers sought some principle or element, by which to solve the 
problem of the universe. They resembled the alchemists of a later 
day. They founded their reasoning on sheer hypothesis, It was un- 
fruitful, Thales and Pythagoras had made discoveries, but the results of 
inquiry into physical science were greatly disproportioned to the time 
which it monopolized. There was little theoretical knowledge. There 
was less practical benefit. Socrates knew these facts. He concluded 
that the human mind was wnadapted to physical science. 

After an interval of two thousand years, Francis Bacon lived. He 
gave to the world his experimental philosophy. Physical science is 
conducted now according to the right method. Its highest aim is the 
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welfare of man. Its triumphs illustrate the grandeur of modern civili- 
zation. 

But Socrates discarded the philosophy of his day for another reason. 
Other truths were more important for his times. Moral evils cried out 
trumpet-tongued for reform. Of these, the principal cause was the pop- 
ular religion. The-very gods of Greece were in league against right. 
They fought against it with the thunder, the trident, the winged cap and 
the winged sandals. Zeus and Dionysus led the column. Men assisted. 
They learned to perpetrate on earth the licentiousness of Olympus. 

Events during the Persian Invasion contributed to increase this depravity. 
When it began, Athens was a contented subject of the Lacedeemonian pre- 
éminence. When it closed, she was the first power in Greece. Atone time, 
surrendering the altars of ‘her Gods, the revered statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, the green graves of her sires, to the fury of the barbarian, 
she had taken refuge within her wooden wall. At another time, she had 
borne down every rival, and illustrated her fame with Salamis, with 
Plateea, and with Mycale. But her change of fortune was too great. She 
became drunk with success. Asiatic luxury began to corrupt her citi- 
zens, and indolence to palsy the strength of her arm. 

Other causes help to explain the moral phenomena of the times. The 
powers of the Court of Areopagus were diminished. The treasure of the 
allies was lavishly expended. All reputation was at the mercy of the old 
comedy. Woman was not exalted, asin the Homeric age. All principles 
were undermined by the quibbling dialectics of the Sophists. Philoso- 
phy had run mad. Thus skepticism and corruption became rife. It 
seemed a Pandora-box without hope. Wise men longed for the return 
of a former age, when Greece followed the palaestra and the field. 

These considerations, the inadequacy of the mind to the physical in- 
quiries of his day, and the greater importance of other truths for his times, 
produced the second triumph of Socrates. He proclaimed that “ the 
proper study of mankind is man.” This was his victory over the Philos- 
ophers. Truth above the false dialectics, was his victory over the Sophists. 
Thus the change which he introduced, as to the objects of philosophizing, 
is known. He taught the world to find out truth, but especially the truth 
of man. 

It was a new revelation. Philosophy had been proud. She had soared 
among the stars and the elements. She had listened to the music of 
the spheres. Man was beneath her notice. He groaned; but her ear 
was heavy. He entreated; but her heart was stone. Then Socrates 
spoke out. Man is more important than suns, or stars, or elements. He can 
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“The dark’ning universe defy, 

To quench his immortality.” 
Straightway Philosophy hung down her head. She deigned to look at 
man. She asked him for his health. She went arm in arm with him 
to the agora. She talked and laughed with him at the theatres. She 
passed sleepless nights in planning for his welfare. 

This change was important, not only as applicable to the times, but 
also as influencing the subsequent philosophy of Greece. Ethics received 
a scientific spirit of inquiry. They ceased to be comprehended within the 
few aphorisms of the seven wise men, and thesparse allusions in the epic, 
lyric, and tragic poetry. Truths, in moral philosophy and natural theology, 
became boldly prominent. Plato developed a contemplative morality. 
Aristotle projected a theory of the active virtues. May not these means 
have kept alive a religious feeling in the heart? May not the moral 
philosopher have been an appointed forerunner of Him who came “in 
the fullness of time?” May not the apostle’s victory on Mars’ Hill have 
owed something to the son of Sophroniscus ? 

Moreover, Socrates was the first that subjected every question to the 
light of universal science. From this starting point, subsequent philoso- 
phy went forward. It clearly distinguished object-matter into dialectics, 
physics, and ethics. It fully recognized the coéxistence and inter-com- 
munion of these sciences. This was an important truth. The merit be- 
longs chiefly to Socrates, though something is due to Anaxagoras. 

The son of Sophroniscus effected another change. He had repudiated 
the old dialectics, because they were available only for disputation and 
victory. Hence, it was necessary that he should substitute a new method 
which would elicit the truth. The Sophists founded their reasoning on 
arrogant assumption. Socrates laid his basis in the moral convictions. 
The Sophists indulged in petty quibblings, and unmanly evasions. Socra- 
tes proceeded cautiously by question and answer. He and his interlocu- 
tor carried on a process of investigation. Both arrived at the same con- 
clusions. There was an entire absence of dogmatism. 

But it was the negative part of his dialectics, for which he became 
most distinguished, He would ask, what is the honorable? what is the 


’ base? Numerous definitions would be improvised. He would interro- 


gate by way of further analysis. He would cause the interlocutor to con- 
tradict himself. He would show his definition to be too wide, or too 
narrow. Moreover, he made free use of logical distribution, and of anal- 
ogy. He classified and distinguished objects according to the genus, the 
subordinate genera, and the individuals. He tested the trutli of an as- 
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sumption by parallel cases. Thus, he constantly limited the subject. 
But he left it negatively, rather than positively defined. He substituted the 
proper order of investigation, analysis for synthesis, and used the dialo- 
gistic process. This was his change as to the methods of philosophizing. 

It was of vast importance to the times. Men were afraid to think for 
themselves. They supplicated the gods to act as their proxy. They 
were complete automata. The Socratic Elenchus gave them analytical 
aeumen. It developed their faculties. They became philosophers. 

Moreover, the intellect needed purification. It was surfeited with false 
sentiment. It was corrupted by authority and example. The Socratic 
Elenchus forced opinions to a test. It was adapted for a thorough pur- 
gation. It opened the way for truth. Socrates did the same for moral 
and political science, that Bacon did for physics. Both carried on an ex- 
perimental process. Both removed old abuses. Both prepared the mind 
for positive results. 

It is a method of eternal value. It makes the great men of to-day. 
They question their knowledge. They subject it to every variety of com- 
bination. They make it account for itself. They first clear away with 
the negative arm of dialectics. Then they build with the positive arm. 
They raise a Doric column of perfect symmetry. The base corresponds 
to the die, the die to the shaft, the shaft to the capital. Our own coun- 
try can boast of such men. The turf is not full-grown on their graves. 
One of them sleeps at Marshfield; another at Ashland. 

But this method was important as influencing the subsequent philoso- 
phy of Greece. It enlarged beyond comparison the number of dominant 
minds. All the schools were Socratic in origin. They lasted till the 
edict of Justinian, a thousand years. The teachers at the Academy, 
and at the Lyceum; Aristippus, and the philosophers of the Porch ; Di- 
ogenes, and Euclid of Megara—all traced their legitimacy to the son of 
Sophroniscus. They all bore a certain resemblance to their great pro- 
genitor. They all had a kind of family likeness among themselves. They 
reflected, 

This freedom of thought gave rise to a diversity of systems. So it did 
after the reformation of Luther. So it has done through the whole of 
European civilization. But it has illustrated the grandeur of human pro- 
gress. Where this reflection has not existed, some exclusive principle has 
become predominant. Immobility has followed. This is verified in the 
physics of the ancients, the caste and theocracy of Asia, and the infalli- 
bility of the Romish Church. Diversity accompanies reflection. Reflec- 
tion is the condition of progress. Soin the myth, the waves roared, 
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Their dark waters fought. They became crested with foam. Thence was 
born Aphrodite, the Goddess of beauty. 

Reflection is the legitimate and inevitable effect of the Socratic Elen- 
chus. Thus, the change which Socrates introduced as to the objects and 
methods of philosophizing, may be characterized. Jt was reflection ap- 
plied to find out truth ; but especially, the truth of man. 

Socrates had now done his work. An accusation of impiety, and of 
corrupting the youth, is brought against him. He is condemned to die. 
The execution of the sentence is delayed by some religious ceremony. At 
length the Theoric Galley is seen off Sunium. It reaches the Pirzus. 
Does he tremble? Does he supplicate for life? No! No! In his youthful 
days he had seen service at Potidza, at Delium, at Amphipolis. He is 
now weak with age; but the truth makes him strong. Crito may weep. 
Xanthippe may weep. The officermay weep. But Socrates, the founder 
of the logical and moral schools of Athens, weeps not. 

He drinks the hemlock. He dies. History, thou hast done him in- 
justice! He only shook off the ungainly exterior of the satyr. He is 
as well known to-day, as when standing in the agora at Athens. He can 

“The dark’ning universe defy 
To quench his immortality.” 


"58. 





Inconnue. 


Inconnur, inconnue, I am thinking of thee, 

A murmur of music has floated to me, 

So sweet was its cadence and silver its tone 

That a spell of entrancement around me was thrown. 


Did it come o’er the wave from some wonderful shell, 

In the caves where the Sea Nymphs and Mermaidens dwell ? 
Did regions ethereal give it its birth, 

Or was it the song of a daughter of earth? 


I never may know whence the melody came, 

I never may see thee, or utter thy name, 

But still in my thoughts thou art present to view, 
And I dream thou wilt not be for aye inconnue. 


4H Lmhad *F. 




















Cervantes. 


To deduce from abstractions their true value in the concrete and the 
practical, demands genius of a high order; to make and apply these 
deductions, argues superior endowments. Cervantes not only refined 
upon the idea of the burlesque, by severe contemplation of its philosophy, 
but he demonstrated in actual application, the power of humor to reclaim 
and elevate the intellect. He found his age foolishly romantic ; he left 
it, at least wise to its own folly. The sunshine of his wit had melted 
away the fantastic frostwork of romance, and vivified the latent germs of 
a more solid literary taste. To trace the process of this transition, 
claims our present attention. In every period of society, the sentiments 
of chivalry have been more or less operative, but in Spain, from its pecu- 
liar political and social condition, these sentiments, lofty in themselves and 
embellished by the softer refinements of courtesy, became extravagances ; 
thus was Spain emphatically, the land of romantic chivalry. The relig- 
jous element, fostered by wars against Islamism, sanctioned, while the 
Jaws of the land legalized Knight Errantry, and an atmosphere of 
romance seemed to intercept the rays of reason, and tint them with un- 
natural hues, When the lance and target became gradually modernized 
into musket and cartouch-box, then the old love of the marvelous gave 
birth to a corresponding taste for tales of wonderment and extravagance ; 
faith in them was strengthened by tradition, and a disposition naturally 
romantic; the reader gave himself up to the illusion, and by a too cred- 
ulous intercourse with fantasies, lost all relish for more healthful litera- 
ture. An individual or a nation thus enthralled, the sensibilities become 
warped, the muscles of the mind enervated, and a full development is 
impossible. Such was the captivity of the age. The emergency was 
threatening. Cervantes successfully confronted it. But his work was a 
delicate one, demanding acute penetration into the secret springs of 
human action; the disease of the age needed medicine, mingled with 
peculiar discrimination ; a moiety too much would nauseate; an ingre- 
dient too mild would destroy the effect ; Cervantes theorized upon, and 
examined the disordered intellectual anatomy of his nation, and the result 
was a remedy! By pandering to the popular taste; by gratifying the 
whims of national caprice, Cervantes might have purchased distinction 
and wealth ; but he chose the nobler, though seemingly less remunerative 
purpose, of restoring his country’s mental vigor ; the decision has ranked 
him among the truly great! 
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The feeling of the ridiculous has a strong tendency to overturn those 
nobler qualities and finer susceptibilities, which have the lawful mastery 
over the mind. The habit of seeing things in a ludicrous light, often makes 
aggressive movements upon principles held sacred by the wise and good. 
How dangerous to society, is such a perversion of wit! The raillery of 
Aristophanes sadly biased the public mind, and originated the persecu- 
tion of the unimpeachable Socrates. Had Cervantes thrown the reins 
over the neck of his humor, its wild vagaries might have trampled down 
the rich fruitage of thought instead of its weeds alone ; but he felt him- 
self a Reformer ; his satire had in it, a purpose; it was directed against 
the false taste of the age. His wit was heightened by a strong sense of 
its necessity ; lurking under an odd similitude, or an uncouth conceit, he 
hid severe censure. He ridiculed seriously and grandly! Moreover, 
mark the prudence of his plan. He angered by no direct expostulation ; 
knowing that pride refuses to stir before arrogated authority, but that it 
goes readily, when seeming to have its own way, he cloaked sly satire 
under gravity of style, and left men to apply for themselves, the blame to 
their own case. The incongruity of his writings with real fact, was a 
parody on the habits of the times. In Don Quixote, was burlesqued the 
mass of romance readers of that day; the author made them ridiculous 
in their own eyes, without seeming to bestow upon them a passing 
thought. Don Quixote’s faith in the reality of chivalrous romance, was 
but their own; his extravagant acting in accordance with his belief, made 
such belief ludicrous in the extreme, and contempt for his folly reacted 
upon their own minds, when they felt that his permanent inconsistency 
in action, and their own inconsistency in emotional bursts of feeling over 
romantic story, were but one and the same in nature, varying only in 
issue. 

But the reform to be effectual must be comprehensive; the taste of a 
whole nation must be modified ; romance reading was the dissipation of 
the high, the bane of the low. Cervantes realized all this, and uttered 
chivalrous sentiments for the high-minded by the mouth of his principal 
hero; a hero, whose enthusiasm, though ill-directed, was noble; whose 
very dreams were the dreams of a magnanimous heart, and whose aspi- 
rations were too lofty to do battle with the realities of life. 

For the learned, Cervantes had indirect instruction and original criti- 
cism ; his strictures upon literature were bold, but just. With the truly 
refined, his profound acquaintance with true principles of taste, gained 
him ascendency. In Don Quixote, he combined with the finer inconsis- 
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tencies, which cultivated understandings seize upon with avidity, those 
broad strokes of the humorous, at which the peasant laughs outright. 

He descended to no low ribaldry, for the true poetry of chivalry which 
animated his soul, shrunk back from its unholy touch, but by a univer- 
sality of tact, he gained the ear, and won the heart of a large and proud 
nation, Thus did Cervantes leave a mark upon his age, and the work 
showed his strong faith in what is most valued in our nature. But the 
impulses of his nature could not be walled in by the limits of a century ; 
he discerned other follies than those peculiar to his own age, and has left 
for every eccentricity of human nature, an appropriate rebuke; to cor- 
rect the temporary errors of his countrymen, was his one idea, but with 
an almost prophetic judgment, he wrote for all times. 

Satire against local conventionalisms, rarely survives its sting; against 
principles, it is coéxistent with them. Cervantes ridiculed causes, not 
accidental effects ; hence his good-natured irony, though somewhat blunted 
by translation into foreign tongues, is relished by all nations even to this 
day. Moreover, the portrait of his age, which, with vivid fidelity, he has 
painted, partakes of the nature of sober history. He entered home 
circles and depicted the every-day manners of the people, thus improving 
upon the gravity of history, which deals mainly in majestic facts. Thus 
he makes us his debtors ! 

But have the claims of this great creditor of his own and succeeding 
times, been duly appreciated! The traveler in Spain, vainly seeks some 
stately mausoleum, on which to hang the garland of honest appreciation, 
for Cervantes needs no such monument! his body sleeps as it lived, in 
obscurity ; but the record of his efforts and his success, will ever remain 
a part of his country’s history. Every earnest scholar then, must feel 
with Cervantes, that talent misapplied is worse than insignifiance, but that 
the moral grandeur of independent integrity of motive, is the sublimest 
thing in nature, before which, the pomp of sepulchral magnificence and 
the splendor of a name, are odious as well as perishable. A. 8. 7. 
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The Collegian’s opics for Writing. 


——* I'l write it straight ; 
The matter’s in my head, and in my heart.” 
As You Like It. 

Ir has been said, that in no place do men study more, but think less, 
than in College. This is not true; but its falsity is not half so glaring 
as it ought to be. It finds plausible support, partly in that foolish disso- 
ciation of study and thought, whereby the former is connected with the 
repetitions of the recitation room, in the relation of cause to effect, and the 
latter only with the stolen joys of general reading ; and partly in the mis- 
erable selection so often made of topics for writing. 

It is plain that the character of a mind is indicated by its choice of 
subjects. What, then, are the subjects which engage the thoughts and 
pens of College students /—and what ought they to be? Of course, it 
would be pleasing to find the answers to these two questions identical ; 
and on the supposition that they are so, we need not dwell long on the 
first. One source of information respecting it, is found in the programmes 
of the public exercises of the Colleges; another, in the magazines sup- 
ported by the students; and another in the various literary society exer- 
cises fulfilled by the same. Examining the data derived from these sour- 
ces, giving special attention to the first, we must say that the topics are 
not, in general, worthy of the Collegian’s position. They appear to have 
their origin either in some “ Catalogue of Themes,” or in the “ common 
sentiment of mankind.” Only here and there you can point to a 
theme, and say that it arose from the vigorous thinking of the claimant’s 
mind. 

It is not within our present scope to consider the general character of 
productiors attached to such themes. Sometimes an old or foreign theme 
becomes vital in the hands of him who ought to let it alone; but more 
commonly, he who chooses his subject anywhere but in his own thoughts, 
will choose his ideas to match it in the same place. 

We will now notice the Collegian’s topics in two aspects—the difficul- 
ties, and facilities, which attend their selection. In the first place they 
are somewhat restricted. Practical subjects are mostly to be passed 
over by the student’s pen: for, so far as his studies are concerned, they 
do not make such familiar to his mind; and in the forensic disputations 
of the societies, these are discussed, if not with thoroughness, at least to 
satiety. Everything of a practical nature, from the laws of Solon to the 
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last morsel of annexed territory, is there disposed of. Nor, if these ob- 
jections were removed, would such topics be desirable. To fellow-stu- 
dents they are not interesting; nor, if they were, would the writer's 
opinion be much valued on matters of legislative or diplomatic policy, 
and the like ; while out of College his opinion is neither valued nor known. 
We consider, then, that the time spent by the student in making such 
contributions to College literature is a perfect waste. This is one re- 
striction. 

Again, subjects purely scientific are excluded from our list; and for 
the obvious reason, that we cannot do them justice. Facts and truths 
which would, indeed, startle the ignorant vulgar, in College are as 
familiar as the morning salutation. Useless, therefore, would be the at- 
tempt to clothe these with interest, and what can we hope in original in- 
vestigation? Alas, for the spindling theory of the Collegian, beneath the 
overshadowing attainments of professional research. 

We might mention more restrictions. In general, they are such as 
arise from the student’s circumstances, and stage of advancement in edu- 
eation, and they often make themselves felt as serious difficulties in 
choosing subjects. 

In the second place, the College student is prevented from a wide ac- 
quaintance with cotemporaneous literature. This is produced by the 
pressure of regular studies, and the necessity which he is under of ac- 
quiring a large amount of history, and historical literature. In this way 
a great number of appropriate topics are excluded from his mind. 

A third difficulty is found in the prevailing notion that original thought 
is not within the capacity of an undergraduate student. How many are 
there who listen to a College oration, or take up a College magazine, with 
the expectation of finding anything essentially new? This question is 
present to the writer’s mind when he selects his theme. ll that is ex- 
pected of him, is that he will take up some common topic, and make the 
best possible show upon it. He does so, and has the satisfaction of feeling 
that in this respect he is on a level with most of his fellows. Whether 
the notion that constitutes this difficulty can be removed, may be doubted ; 
but while it exists, it robs the College-world of even attempts at new and 
brilliant topics for writing. 

We turn now to the other side, and glance at the facilities afforded to 
the College-writer for the selection of topics. In the first place, he is not 
rigidly called to account for the positions he may advance. We would 
not connive at recklessness in advancing opinions; but who cannot see 
that we, who are only forming our minds in these mental gymnasia, stand 
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very differently, in regard to responsibility of opinion, from those who are 
more strictly “in the world?” Thus, the Collegian has a license with 
the pen, which he will possess but a short time, and which may be made 
to contribute largely to the variety and richness of his whole mental 
store. What if a too bold advance may require to be retraced? His 
returning footsteps may be strewn with the fruits that he snatched on the 
very confines of forbidden ground. 

Again: during the most of his course, the Collegian is studying that 
which is suggestive of varied and suitable topics. The College-course, we 
grant, is not usually so regarded. By some, it is thought antagonistic 
to everything voluntary, or original. But why should this be so? We 
have specimens of everything curious and instructive in mythology, his- 
tory, and antiquities; we investigate the formation and peculiarities of 
languages ; we study the models of all literature; and trace the abstruse 
theories of metaphysicians. Now, why may not these things be pro- 
ductive, in our minds, of enlivening thought and criticism, and curious 
speculation? At no other period of our lives, will so many rays of thought 
concenter in our path. The professional man writes of things connected 
with his profession, because in this all his thoughts have their embryos ; 
the student has for his suggesting power those treasures which are ap- 
plied alike to all professions. 

But close beside College-studies, stands College-life, to furnish themes 
for the writer. Here is a wide field left to us entirely, and yet but poor- 
ly occupied. There ought to be more writing, which derives its existence 
from our own life, not from everything beside. There ought to be some- 
thing emanating from the College mind, which shows what it is, and 
what it is doing; while the throbbing of a student’s heart ought to 
give to our literature a warmth and character which it does not yet fully 
possess. The student, while in College, should write like a student, not 
like a statesman, nor like a stump-orator, and he should choose his topics 
accordingly ; and when, at graduation, he makes his final exhibition of 
scholastic thought, his theme, as well as his thoughts, should show that 
for four years he has been a Collegian. L. & P. 


LS Pieri, 


























Indian Summer. 


Inp1ay Summer, mild and mellow, 
Gentle vesper of the year— 

In her robes of crimson yellow, 
Queen of Autumn’s festive cheer— 

Held awhile the rolling seasons 
Motionless in dreamy rest, 

As though each in low obeisance 
Waited on her high behest— 

For their beauties all she blended 
In her own Elysian hours : 

On her forest's boughs descended 
Richest tints of Vernal flowers, 

Whose gay painter— Winter furnished 
In the clear Autumnal nights— 

By whose matchless brush were burnished 
Streamers fair of ‘‘ Northern Lights.” 

Every clustered grove was studded 
With its wreathes of gorgeous dyes, 

Glist’ning in the light which flooded 
Softly from the arching skies, 

Like some rich and rare selection 
From the Raphaels of old, 

Mellowing to ripe perfection, 

As the circling years have rolled. 
Till the blended hues seem plundered 
From the blush of sunset clouds; 

And the gazing spirit wondered 
At the Soul the canvas shrouds. 


All the drowsy air is sleeping, 
As it were but Summer noon, 
When the Harvesters are reaping ; 
Or when ’neath the round, full moon 
Silence—Night’s enchanted warder— 
With her wand of silver sheen 
Spreads her dim and mystic border 
O’er the star-enraptured scene— 
Scarce the Aspan leaf is ruffled— 
Scarce the lakes’ fair bosom heaves, 
And with footfalls softly muffled, 
Glide the streams o’er fallen leaves. 
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Seems there not in all a feeling, 

What or whence we scarce can tell, 
Yet o’er heart and senses stealing, 

Like the chimes of evening bell, 
As of pensive recollection 

Silently embodied there, 
Thoughts of grief or fond affection, 

Thrilling on the saddened air, 
Like faint melodies from heaven 

Or man’s inner soul of truth, 
When around life’s tranquil even 

Float the memories of youth. 


Still, though tinged with hues of sadness, 
Loveliest days of all the year ! 
Melancholy yields to gladness 
When thy golden hours appear— 
As the dying swan when sinking 
In the chill embrace of death, 
Spells the grieving air with drinking 
Strains of her melodious breath: 
So fair Nature, ere she lays her 
Down in chains of icy sleep, 
In her fairest robes arrays her, 
Smiling so that none may weep. B. 


L.D. Brewster. ‘SS. 


Studp and Reading. 


One would think that education was least of all a subject for specula- 
tion and theorizing; not that there is one beaten track from which, in 
the nature of things, there can be no deviation, but that the side-paths 
and by-ways are royal roads to many minds, and constraint, which breaks 
down will, destroys energy and makes dolts of men. Whatever may 
constitute sufficient grounds for generalization, it is quite evident that no 
system, however extended, or however thoughtfully and minutely drawn, 
can provide for all the possibilities of intellectual structure, or even de- 
velop symmetrically the generality of minds. There are, however, some 
facts underlying all mind, which, as conditions of its existence, make it 
tangible to some sort of reasoning and inference. Upon these facts men 
build splendid systems of airy metaphysics and intellectual economy away 
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in the third heaven of thought and fancy, or laboriously mark out some 
tough course of study, which could by no possibility incur the charge of 
Quixotism. We are at present more interested with the latter, and are 
inclined to inqrive, what ts tis tection whiell cur eystent reste and whet 
connection with it has general reading. 

That intellectual development can result only from intellectual labor 
is the primary fact in our system, and in every system of education. It 
needs no philosophy to discover this. Accordingly, we are, and rightfully, 
plied with the severest study. But the great tendency of American util- 
itarianism is to reject study, and plunge into what is significantly called 
the practical. This tendency invades the schools of learning, and changes 
what should be intellectual gymnasiums into intellectual lazar-houses. 
We who boast of pursuing a liberal course of study, try all expedients 
to make it illiberal and meagre. Out upon these text-books and this 
dreary course of mental drudgery, which gives a man no knowledge! 
Down with discipline and refinement, and up with newspaper learning 
and solid gold! Such are the watch-cries of the fast men of our time. 
Even those whose own culture ought to teach them better things, talk of 
extemporaneous preachers, and change old classical Colleges into primary 
schools, for the purpose of giving unlearned men a smattering of practi- 
cal knowledge, which their very ignorance will prevent them from using 
to any advantage. It requires very little acumen to perceive the wretch- 
edness of such philosophy. It is the only source from which there can 
arise danger to our political institutions. It makes lawyers pettifogging, 
politicians hot-headed, priests ignorant and weak-minded. Who does 
not know that the only safeguard of any enlighted nation is a firm basis 
of thoroughly educated men,—men who can grapple with any subject, 
show up the fallacies in state policy, and explode the theories of enthusi- 
asts and fanatics. 

Our State, more than all others, needs this ballast of discriminating in- 
tellect. From the impetuosity and almost recklessness with which we pur- 
sue all the material ends of life, we are peculiarly liable to be blown into 
mid-air, or plunged beneath the waves, by the gales of popular feeling. 
And yet there is a strong tendency to cast out the ballast and spread 
more canvas. 

Sterling intellect is always liable to be under-estimated by the masses 
of men. They love fact, and above all when it appears in the shape of 
dollars and cents. They cannot speculate, and hence they hate theory 
and theory-makers. Determined themselves to cling tothe more tangible 
goods of life, they have little patience with whatever is above the level of 
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their own understanding, and entertain a pious horror for all learned 
disquisition. 

It is with reference to intercourse with such men that most students 
conduct their education. Hence arises this unwarrantable ambition to 
gain distinction in speaking and writing, while the solid foundation for 
future distinction in everything, which becomes a man of mind, is com- 
paratively neglected. We cram the intellect with condiments, when we 
should partake moderately of meat, and naturally enough turn out very 
dyspeptic thinkers. When we should be laying the firm granitic basis 
and riveting together iron ribs for a great temple of intellect, we toy with 


delicate gingerbread work, and with exquisite taste erect a fabric which 


may tickle the coarse fancies of unlearned men, but vanishes at the mere 
glance of a fearless inquirer. An undisciplined mind is incapable to re- 
ceive knowledge. The memory may cling to some facts, but memory is 
worthless except as a dray-horse for the judgment. 

If, then, it be true that the intellectual architect is bound by the same 
law as the builder in wood and stone, it is certainly the part of a wise 
student, first of all, to lay broad and deep the firm foundations of his edi- 
fice and carefully to rear an inflexible frame-work, without regard for 
those tasteful adornments which embrace the whole attention of fops, or 
those stores of information so lauded by practical men. We want first 
to unfold the mind and then to fill it. 

With these views it is plain that those who study little and read exten- 
sively in College, do not accord. But it is claimed that discipline may be 
as well gained by reading as by study. To this it may be replied, that 
those who have too little energy to grapple with the difficulties of lan- 
guage and science, will reap small profit from any course of reading, 
which is far more likely to enervate a mind not previously disciplined, and 
incapacitate it for vigorous, independent thought. There is, moreover, 
very little of that discrimination in the choice of authors, which would 
be employed by an energetic reader. Strong, severe writers are too 
often cast aside for “ popular books and booklets, which consist, for the 
most part, of nothing but stimulants for the sensibility and soporifics for 
the intellect.” We want a little self-denial to refuse to dally with every 
gaudy image that floats from the diseased brain of stupid sentimentalists. 

But reading in connection with study should not be wholly condemned. 
What we meant to say was, that it should be made only a subordinate 
part of our course of Education. Every hard-working mind needs an 
occasional change in the objects of its pursuit. But it should be remem- 
bered that it is no relaxation to turn from severe study to the vapid pro- 
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ductions of shallow minds which do not deserve to be dignified with the 

epithet of sentimental. Such reading weakens and befools the mind. 
We should rather labo? to attune our intellects to harmony with those 
noble souls who have brought forth thegreat thoughts which still rule 
nations and men. ‘The first object of all discipline being to acquire the 
power to think, we should use those appliances which will awaken and 
purify the faculties. Hence the student will often have recourse to well- 
written books, not for the purpose of appropriating the thoughts of others, 
* but to polish his own mind by the attrition, and to provoke his own intel- 

lect to more vigorous action. ©. ©. 

6, Britta 
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Che Diplomatic History of Modern Times. 
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ANALYSIS. 
Diplomacy defined ; Necessity of Diplomacy; Power of Diplomacy. 
Diplomacy not of regular shape, or logica] expression. 
Three great Motors in Modern European Diplomacy—Dread of the Hierarch ; Dread of the 
Monarch ; Dread of the Anarch. 

DrReaD OF THE HizRARcH a natural product. 
Means of Warfare for and against. 
New Resultant Elements—State Symbolism ; State Protestantism. 
Type of Diplomacy in this Era seen in Gustavus. 
Characteristics of Gustavus, and his Policy. 
The Ideal of this Diplomacy—Strength. ° 
Reasons for Elevation of this Ideal in Position of Parties ; Nature of their Struggle. 
Final Diplomatic Expression of Dread of the Hierarch seen in Treaty of Westphalia. 
Remarks on Obsoleteness of Treaty of Westphalia. 
Daxap OF THE Monancy caused by encroachments of Monarchy, 
The Ideal of Diplomacy in this (2d) Era—Skill. 
Reasgn for Elevation of this Ideal—want of clear Party Lines. 
Distinction between Modern and Mediaeval Skill. 
Type.of Diplomacy in this Era seen in Richelieu. 
Character of his Diplomacy, and cause of its fall. 
Final Diplomatic Expression of Dread of Monarch seen in Treaty of Utrecht. 
Daeap oF THE ANARCH a natural sequent of events in France. 
First embodied in Pitt. 
Afterward in Metternich, (openly,) Talleyrand, (in secret). 

_ Characteristics of the thinking of these Men. 
The Ideal of this Era—Symmetry. 
Symmetry a natura! sequent. 
Final Diplomatic Expression of Dread of the Anarch seen at the Treaty of Paris, 

_ Motor of Diplomacy in our Era—Desirz For NATIONAL GREATNESS, 

"Type of this Diplomacy seen in Webster. 
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The Ideal of this time—Zpansion in Territory ; in Principles. 
Expansion of Territory seen in Treaty of Washington. 
Expansion of Principles seen in Austrian Letter. 
Characteristics of Webster and his Diplomacy. 





. 


Every nation, whether it obey mob or king, must have men to em- 
body its spirit and guide its energies. It must have power to grasp thrift 
abroad, as well as to shape it at home. Eloquence in its orators, fore- 
thought in its generals, strength in its armies, all are firm bulwarks; but, 
back of these, guiding and governing, are other servants girt with other 
armor, and strong in other strength. These seize from the mass of every 
day facts the principles which are needed, and from every day principles 
they deduce needed facts. Some of them deal alone with outward 
forces, or with inward forces in relation to outward. Their hope is to 
force upon the outer world some good expression for what is majestic, or 
strong, or true in their nation ;—their labor is to raise what shall give, 
and to sink what shall take away this national majesty, and strength, and 
truth. These are diplomatists. Others may build the nation’s towers, 
or dig the moats,—another talent, entirely, recruits bowmen and spear- 
men; but these stand at the loopholes, and on the turrets; their hands 
make the surest shots ; their eyes take the keenest observations. 

Diplomacy, whether working out old systems or new systems, is, 
to outward sight, wayward. It is not a thing of regular shape. Its 
expression is rarely logical, and its form never wrought with the pains- 
taking of the cloister. It often points, for its greatest victories, to its 
most startling innovations. Its inner clue is broken continually—yet the 
nature of the state workman, as well as the nature of his material give 
us some general principles. Leaving behind the ancient and medieval, 
the three eras in modern European diplomacy give us three different mo- 
tors: Dread of the Hierarch, Dread of the Monarch, Dread of the 
Anarch. The first receives its final expression at the Treaty of West- 
phalia,—the second, at Utrecht,—the third, at Paris. 

The first of these principles which takes huge shape, is Dreap oF 
rue Hrerarcu. That Europe, plagued so long by too careless Popes, 
and scared by too zealous nuncios, should come, at last, to dread these 
causes of her troubles, is not strange. Far more strange had men not 
seen some of God’s great facts, through all of man’s poor symbols. 
For the struggle which this dread must bring, both sides had hewn out 
strong-holds in the popular mind; one in the early veneration and later 
affection for sign and symbol,—the other in reverence for Him who gave 
sign and symbol force. Out of these elements in religion, sprung new 
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elements in politics—state symbolism, and state protestantism. The for- 
mer dealt no longer with chalice and breviary alone, nor did the latter 
rely alone on religious simplicity ; there were many worldly elements in 
either, and these gave Diplomacy form and consistence. It had been 
before the mere pretence of a policy—it had known the Italian maxims 
of intrigue against peaceful states, and secret war on nations likely to be- 
come powerful ; but the mind of the diplomatist followed no just formula, 
and was true to no worthy type. And this outer smoothness was its 
smallest want. It lacked heart to obey any steady motor,—lacked mind 
to create any stately ideal. For any lasting wrestle, it had neither pith 
nor nerve. 

This want of strength was seen, and the needs of the time com- 
pacted anewman. His typeis seen in Gustavus, and it is reproduced in 
lesser proportions in Oxenstiern. The new state servant is an athlete 
strong and symmetrical, with body hardened and limbs polished; with 
heart plastic, and mind rigid; and his polity is like him. He stumbles 
into none of the old blunders, and tells none of the old lies. With overt 
elements he drives out the covert. He gives heavy blows and expects 
them, but the world has taken a great stride, for the fight has become fair. 
The new man uses fairness himself, and forces it upon his enemy. He seems 
to stir in every statesman something of old Greek and Roman life ;—for 
Gustavus asked why men of his time might not have Greek valor. 
Richelieu thought there was place in modern man for Roman vigor. 
Many old casuistries were walled up in the cathedral crypts, and truth 
stalked as sentinel through the aisles above. 

The diplomatist now set up as his ideal, highest strength. This deifi- 
cation of strength was forced upon him by the position of the parties, 
and the nature of their struggle. The struggle was open, the parties 
face to face; hence the chances were that victory must come to the 
strongest. Tilly recognized this in his saying that the God of Battles 
favored the strongest regiments; and this is the ideal which, in any new 
sequence of events, comes first. As, in the march from the primal to the 
normal, the strong man comes before the crafty man; as the former 
builds the Pyramids before the latter plans the Parthenon ; as stout mus- 
cle is expressed in walls and columns, before cunning thought is carved 
on friezes and capitals; so, in diplomacy, strength goes before skill, and 
is its prophet. This force of will and strength of muscle brought victory 
to the northern statesman, and thrust toleration into the codes of Central 
Europe. 

Diplomacy then built one of its strongest monuments in the Treaty 
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of Westphalia—a treaty known of all men as one that has served its 
purpose. True, it is now, in its direct working, obsolete; but, as the 
slight pillar in one of our great caverns, serves as a nucleus for the ever- 
growing stalactite which shall be a pillar everlasting and infinitely more 
beautiful, though the woody fibre at the core be dissolved, so around 
this dissolving work of the diplomatist, has crystallized according to the 
most divine laws, a public opinion which shall uphold all that is good 
and just in the State, when the mere nucleus shall be forgotten. 

The next principle which receives the full force of diplomatic 
thought, is Dreap or tHz Monarcn. The monarchical principle, in 
its pretence of casting about for natural boundaries, was creeping into 
the most sacred strongholds of Europe. The statesman now made to 
himself another ideal,—the ideal of highest skill, for, as in the last era, 
the working of all the forces then in being made strength the highest 
state good, so now the new forces caused the deification of skill. The 
man of stout sinew now yielded to the man of quick wit. There were 
no longer two parties, clearly defined, and face to face; for, between 
those pledged to the rise, and those determined upon the ruin of abso- 
lutism, there were many grades, and their dividing lines were hardly to 
be found by the best searching. The thing sought then, was not to give 
weight to the blow, but to know when to strike and where to strike — 
Under such conditions, mere brute force is ever placed in serfdom, and 
meets in craft, its born lord, just as quickly, just as completely as uncouth 
Aztec strength met its master in the skill of Cortez. This is not, how- 
ever, medieval skill—that which gave power to Louis XI, impunity to 
the wild De La Marck, and discouragement to Charles the Bold. It is 
not the cunning of the Communes, playing into the hands of the Suzer- 
aine, to spite the feudal lord. That was poor in its plans and meager in 
its acts. 

The type of the new man of skill, whom absolutism must have, 
is seen in Richelieu ; and in this apostolate of his, he stands as represent- 
ing past church greatness, and future state greatness. Of all men he 
cares least for chance. His soul in isolation is a true hermit—near no 
other—not to be compassed if it were near. Its only work-fellow is a 
spirit in French hearts of his own making; its only visitor on good 
terms is an abstraction—French monarchical greatness. He breaks 
through the confusions which baffle other men, by setting against them 
certain old ideas, on which, by renewal, his stamp is as clearly pressed 
as is his. monarch’s initial on the treasury ingots. What other men 
dream he interprets and congeals into realities. But he and his are of 
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the earth, earthy; he makes no pretence of loyalty to legitimate forces, 
and therefore, if the whole history of bold policy foretold his rise, the 
whole history of obsolete policy foretold his downfall. We read in the 
old chronicles, of the strength of truth as embodied in St. Bernard—how 
his voice stood for the Papal voice—how his monkish hood was often 
mistaken for the Papal tiara—how he strengthened truth, and crushed 
schism—how he conquered the last, most stubborn foe of his policy. On 
William, of Aquitaine, persuasive and invective had been alike useless ; 
but at last when, full robed, Bernard stood before the lofty altar, and the 
obstinate lord knelt at his feet, the saint turned, and with the mysterious 
Host raised above him, and all the pomp of Holy Church around him, 
he came down the altar stairs to his enemy. Solemn warnings had be- 
fore availed nothing, but now, before such a voice, and in such a presence, 
the Feudal lord, with all his retainers, was powerless; for, to him, that 
voice was the voice of Eternal Truth, and that presence, the presence of 
very God. Here then in this second era of modern diplomacy, was the 
old scene reénacted. Richelieu and the lie he upheld were strong, but 
there was a Power in the universe, stronger. As Bernord came down 
from the altar upon the refractory one and his retaine: , so Truth came 
from her citadels against Richelieu and his absolutism ; as the schismatic 
was confronted by his Eternal lord, so the temporal false polity was con- 
fronted by the Eternal true polity, and mastered by it. 

The blow came not directly on Richelieu, or Mazarin, but Louis XTV 
felt its fullest strength. Peace again made war its engine. The diplo- 
macy which relied on skill, plotted craftily, and fought fiercely—plotted 
like the arch-fiend, striving to outwit Uriel,—fought like the same ruler 
in evil striving to overthrow Michael, and like him was baffled and cast 
down. There came to lead the way, the statesman soldier, William of 
Orange, there followed diplomatists like Temple and Dewitt, warriors like 
Marlborough and Eugene; and Louis lost that to which all his policy 
tended, at the Peace of Utrecht. This gave a new and safe form to an 
old principle—the balance of power. True, this principle may seem, in 
its essence, temporal, but by one looking closely beneath, are seen laws 
immutable and truths eternal. 

The next motor thrust upon Diplomacy is Dreap or Taz ANARCH. 
It was natural that France, when her shackles were wrenched from 
her, should fall into some excesses—that she should fling her arms about 
her to see if the new happiness was real; for all this sound thinkers al- 
lowed great margin. But there came another element beside mere ex- 

ultation. Frenzy stirred her to avenge herself, to crusade for her new 
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national faith—to administer justice without the carefulness of the er- 
mine—to cherish religion without the sanctity of priesthood. 

The master of Diplomacy who first rises to grasp the problems 
which the Anarch gives is William Pitt. He works well, but finds his 
task hard—very hard: he warns Europe, and dies. Numberless smaller 
men spring up to interpret his idea, and enforce it. Some hate the 
revolutionary principle from disappointment ;—they would rob it of the 
good it has done, to avenge the good it has not done; they began as 
dupes, they end as thieves ;—and among these we find Talleyrand. An- 
other class of adverse diplomatists has a straight-forward hate of its acts, 
fear of its promises, and scorn of its men; and of these, we have at last, 
Metternich. These have shrewd ways of tracing out intricate sequences 
between the Anarch’s past act and his future intent, and artistic ways of 
arranging different powers to check this intent when found; but in any 
assay of their effective thinking, we find no thought wholly good, none 
wholly evil. The best had in it some little baseness, the worst some little 
nobleness. 

Their ideal is Symmetry ;—symmetry in their own capacities, and 
in that on which their capacities are brought to bear. Neither strikes, 
like Gustavus, for the supremacy of a single church—neither plans, like 
Richelieu, for the supremacy of a single state; but the new men work 
out symmetry for all Europe, and their hands compress all the weak, 
chaotic forces of Anti-Anarch into one strong cosmic force, to ruin him 
who would mar their work. Symmetry here takes its place after strength 
and skill, in natural order; just as, on the arches of the middle ages, the 
stone is wrought into geometrical figures and wavy foliage, where, be- 
fore, it had shot into the zig-zag ornament of the Northmen. 

The desire of this new diplomacy takes its final shape at the T'’reaty 
‘of Paris It is asad mistake for a statesman to think he grapples with 
a principle created by a few men, when he is in truth vainly striving to 
crucify a principle driven forward by many centuries. They who made 
the Treaty of Paris, at times fell into this folly ; but Truth drove them 
back ; for, though they could check the wild heedlessness of the Anarch, 
they could not check the anti-monarchical principle. That outlived the 
treaty of Paris, and shall outlive all treaties. 

The last era—our era—seems to show, in its diplomacy, a motor 
compounded in great measure from those of the three previous. Un- 
doubtedly, the greatest of secondary motives is the desire of encourage- 
ment to thrift; but that in which thrift is bedded ; which is greater, no- 
bler, stronger ; which, as generic, encloses longing for thrift, which is 
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specific, is longing for state greatness. Thrift stands for its present vast 
value, because there are, in it, many stable elements of this national great- 
ness. So too, Dread of the Hierarch, of the Monarch, of the Anarch, re- 
ceive expression in diplomacy, to-day, because they guard national great- 
ness. Dzsmre ror NaTioNAL GREATNESS, may then be taken as the mo- 
tive force in our diplomacy. 

The man who in great measure built and braced this desire, and 
who may be made its representative, is Daniel Webster. The new 
motors of diplomacy were strong, but their influence was powerfully re- 
flex, for Webster also was strong. They aided in shaping him, and he 
acted directly back in shaping them. His ideal was expansion, not an 
unlawful stretching of the Nation over a few neighboring acres. He was 
no thief; to unjust acquisition, he was ever the inflexible doomsman. 
He looked for a just expansion of territory, and a healthy expansion of 
principles. , 

The first is seen in the Treaty of Washington, the second, in the 
Austrian Letter. One appeals to thrift, the other to that which overrides 
all considerations of thrift; for, in it, politic national expansion has its 
very ritual, even to its smallest rubrics. The new diplomacy in this last 
act wielded a brawny arm, for it was the arm of the Nation. There is 
something of diplomatic gloss thrown over Austrian sin; but the youth- 
ful confederacy, speaking by its great servant, does not mistake mannish- 
ness for manliness. There is no strut—no bravado; but plain state- 
ments—frank opinions—homely history. There is no direct attempt to 
venture the existent for the possible, but there is great hope that the pos- 
sible shall be existent—hope for happy chances—for bright ideas—for 
embodiments to fit them, and the rule is given that all this hope for 
foreign liberty is, and must be in force, even when there is no show of 
good in the coming era. The ship of Theseus came home freighted with 
joy, yet the black sails were not furled. 

In Webster, seemed embodied what the Nation had of open-heart- 
ed youth, and stout-hearted manhood. Of all men, he seems that 
one whom the spirit of the past began, for the needs of the future to fin- 
ish. The master-spirit of Liberty perfected, he tore away the enervating 
myths which crusted it and gave forth its stern Gospels. Vigorous think- 
er,—steady worker,—he thought out our state oracles,—he wrought out 
our state miracles. Having firmly established the true doctrine of con- 
stitutional interpretation, and thus having girt the parts of the Republic 
into one noble whole, he hewed out to it a policy like the living model 
within his own brain, and around his own heart—a policy sure to express 
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the National strength, and majesty, and truth; for, on it, was the deep 
stamp of his own strong, majestic, truthful soul ;—a policy sure to be 
known over the whole earth, for there were elements in it which must 
force it into notice. St. Teresa as she meditated, filled, more and more, 
with ideas of truth, was so strongly attracted by heavenly forces, .so 
strongly repelled by earthy, that she was raised above the earth bodily ; 
and so this new policy, filled with the same eternal idea, is lifted above 
the nations, to be longed for, and fought for, until the whole earth shail 
acknowledge it. For the minds of others, may stand as emblems—the 
polished shaft, the lofty spire, the frowning tower,—but for Webster’s 
mental constitution, there is known no fitting type, save in the noblest 
monuments of Grecian art. As those temples of old were vast, his mind 
was vast; as skill was wrought upon their whole fashioning, so his mind 
treasured skill; as symmetry brought out the exquisite ornaments, only 
to add still more to the grand design, so all his mental constituents were 
in symmetrical union ;—as, upon the temple walls, the sculptor had carv- 
edthe bravest deeds of noblest history, so had the time and its needs 
placed in Webster’s mind splendid sculptures—and they are our history. 

And from this, our imperishable temple—the still living mind of our 
greatest statesman and diplomatist, there yet issues to us our true policy. 
Forth from its sacred inner shrines, sounding over pavement, and pillar, 
and architrave—comes, even now, that same earnest voice, bidding us 
hold fast, now and ever, that peaceful national greatness, that true expan- 
sion of national goodness for which his whole life and its best energies 
were given so freely—so faithfully. “3 


The American Student. 


_ In treating this topic we do not propose to consider man as he should 
be, a student always, but in its more contracted sense as implying youth, 
and pupilage, either as the recipient of private instruction, or, as in our 
case, in his relation to a College, or other similar institution. 
--The great end of study is improvement—improvement both in the 
actual acquisition of knowledge and in that incidental discipline of in- 
tellect, which is its necessary and legitimate fruit. 

The life of man being at best short, and his youth the period in which 
he must both gather to himself the positive acquirements necessary to 
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fit him for the responsibilities and positions which he must hereafter as- 
sume, and in which also he must commence that development of his 
faculties which shall expand more and more as he matures with age,— 
it is plain that a course of study which accomplishes this two-fold pur 
pose the most effectually, is the one invested with the greatest worth. 
The American student especially should aim at a high practical schol- 
arship, for the peculiar circumstances which surround him—the popular 
nature of our government, and the consequent demand for men of sound 
judgment and disciplined intellects, conspire to render the practical schol- 
ar the man of the greatest usefulness, as well as the possessor of the 
chief requisites for personal advancement, and for the attainment of that 
position among men which true worth always ultimately finds. The age 
in which we live is eminently a practical one, and demands for its pur- 
poses full-proportioned, symmetrical men. The fact of a collegiate edu- 
cation does not place its possessor, at his outset into actual life, one inch 
in advance of a competitor whose advantages have been less—and why ? 
simply because the world has too often found that the former are not 
only not more deserving, but frequently infinitely less so than others ; and 
the reason of this rests, we think, partly in the-system of education pur- 
sued by American Colleges. They are not sufficiently American in their 
nature. They do not adapt themselves to the times and the country in 
which they exist; in a word, they are not sufficiently practical. Were 
all the graduates of our country to become professors or teachers, or in- 
tending to leave the classic halls of their “ Alma Mater” for a learned 
seclusion in their own closets, wherein to pursue a course of study which 
a four years’ life at College had enabled them only to commence, and in 
which a lifetime might well be spent, our present system of College 
organization would be almost faultless. Were our government like that of 
England, under which places of distinction are, in a measure at least, 
monopolized by the rich, and to which class also, the advantages of an Uni- 
versity education are mostly confined, then would a sytsem of instruc- 
tion, adapted only to furnish to its recipients an abstract scholarship, be 
perhaps more valuable. But, thanks be to God, and to our own ances- 
tors, the principles of our government are essentially and radically differ- 
ent. An education is, we may say, within the reach of every youth 
who will labor for it; the avenues to distinction are as numerous and as 
open to the poor as to the rich, and the demand and necessity for educa- 
ted men greater than under any government with which the human 
race is now either cursed or blessed. Let, then, the youth, who devotes 


four years of his life to the purposes of Collegiate education, enjoy those 
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advantages and that system of instruction which shall not only store his 
mind with valuable classical knowledge and abstract mathematical truth; 
but let him also, along with this, discipline his mind by the contemplation 
and study of the great practical facts with which, on his entrance upon real 
life, he will find himself surrounded. But let us be more explicit. We 
believe most sincerely that the political education of American Students 
is sadly neglected in our Universities, in some more than in others—in 
all too much. Where, and we ask the question in no unkind spirit, 
where are the numerous Statesmen and public men of whom, among so 
many graduates, an Institution like ours ought to boast? Some we have, 
it is true, and we are proud of them. Calhoun, whose clear logical mind 
has stamped an undying impress upon his age, was indeed a graduate of 
Yale; but it is nevertheless true, that among the educated public men of 
our country, we are not largely represented. May it not be that the rea- 
son of this rests partly in the lack of practicality in the character of the 
instruction here given ? 

As a preliminary step to success and eminence in life, under a govern- 
ment like ours, the young man should make himself master of the great 
civil sciences! He should understand theoretically, the philosophy of leg- 
islation, and the organization of civil society, including the influences, po- 
litical, judicial, and moral, that effect the destinies of mankind in the 
mass, and the acquirement of abstract, ornamental knowledge made a 
secondary purpose. The citizens of the ancient republics were thus edu- 
cated, and that too without detriment to the cause of sound learning, and 
exalted scholarship, as the character of Sophocles, Socrates, and Thucy- 
dides, abundantly prove. , 

Again, as the peculiar nature of our institutions demand of the man 
who aims at distinction, a facility in public speaking and aptness in discus- 
sion, the American student should have an intimate acquaintance with 
first principles; he should study international law, and the constitution of 
his country; he should be familiar with national history, and with the 
great historical facts which have exerted an influence on the destinies of 
men. The modern languages too, should be, we think, more thoroughly 
taught. The close contact in which we are placed with foreign nations, 
by the enlarged facilities of intercourse lately established, imperatively 
demand of the practical scholar, a more than superficial knowledge of 
the French and German languages. Might not a portion of the time 
devoted so assiduously by our Universities to instruction in the Greek, 
be with advantage transferred to these languages? Why is it, that while 
the physical progress of the age is unparalleled by any that have preceded 
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it, and the necessity for a more practical scholarship an evident fact, that 
our Universities cling with such tenacity to the superanuated ideas of ed- 
ucation, which are not adapted to the exigencies of the time, and insist in 
considering the modern languages ornamental components, rather than 
necessary elements in a good education ? 

We are far from believing, however, that our present system of instruc- 
tion is valueless, Any study, if earnestly and thoroughly pursued, is 
beneficial and disciplinary in its influence; but as Young, with more 
truth perhaps than poetry, has written— 

‘If not to some peculiar end assigned, 

Study’s the specious trifling of the mind; 

Or is at best a secondary aim, 

A chase for sport alone and not for game.” 
Why should not the American student, then, enjoy those advantages 
which, if rightly improved, would not only strengthen his intellect by a 
healthy discipline, and develop into active energy his mental powers, but 
which would also fit him for a high place in society, and while tending 
to his own personal advantages, would also exalt the standard of our na- 
tional character, and fill the high places of our government with Ameri- 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


DEATH OF A. H. MALTBY. 


Mr. A. H."Matrsy, so long known to members of College, as Publisher of the 
Yate Lrrerary Macaziny, died at his residence in this city on 25th May last. 

Mr. Maltby had been connected with this Mayazine as its Publisher, for about 
the space of thirteen years. In his dealings with us, as with others, he has always 
been distinguished for that generosity and sterling integrity which endeared him 
while living, and now endears his memory, toa large circle of friends, and the 
community in which he lived. With regard to his kindness of heart, and the in- 
terest which he felt in the enterprises of our College world, we have the concurrent 
testimony of all who, by social or business connection with him, are qualified to 
judge. Much of the respectability of the Yare Lrrenary, in times past, is attri- 
butable to his management. His long connection with the Magazine has identified 
his name with its interests—almost its existence. We feel now as if a strong prop 
had been removed. Othere may be just and generous, but the Yate Lirzrary 
Maeazine cannot fall into the hands of another Publisher so desirous of its success, 
and yet profiting so little by the connection, as Mr. Maltby. 

When a valuable citizen and honest man is thus suddenly removed from our 
midst, the loss is not confined to his public services alone, but falls heavily in many 
places, where his offices were more important than conspicuous. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF THE WOODEN SPOON. 


This interesting ceremony came off at Brewster's Hall, on Tuesday evening, May 
81st. The Presentation address was delivered by Mr. Luther M. Lee, of Miss., and 
the Reception address by Mr. Alexander H. Gunn, of New York City, The audi 
ence, composed of members of College, and a large representation from the beauty 
and even gravity of New Haven, seemed highly pleased with the exercises of the 
evening. Since its reformation by the enterprising Class of 52, the ‘Spoon Exhibi- 
tion” has been gradually rising in the estimation of our College world, until now, 
those who have the natural qualifications and the good fortune to be invited, may 
take part in its exercises without sacrifice of reputation for dignity or good sense. 

The “Spoon Committee” merit the sincere thanks of College, and of the Class of 
64 especially, for the highly creditable, chaste, and interesting Exhibition, which 
their energy and ability prepared. 


PRESENTATION DAY. 


The exercises of Presentation Day occurred as usual on the 15th instant. The 
day was warm, but very clear. 

About ten o’clock the exercises in chapel commenced. After the customary 
preliminaries, the “Poem” by Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, of Westchester, Penn., was 
delivered. Next in order came the Oration by Mr. Randall L. Gibson, of Terre 
Bonne Par, La. The morning exercises were then closed by the singing of the 
“ Parting Ode,” written for the occasion by Mr. Benjamin K. Phelps, of Groton, 
Mass. 

We find next on the programme, the “dinner,” which, doubtless, was as co™- 
plimentary to the cooks, and as much enjoyed by the favored participants, as Pre- 
sentation dinners generally are. Very soon after dinner the ‘“ benches” were brought 
and arrapged in a kind of circle upon the Green in front of the Golleges. The 
“ Musical Troupe,” under the direction of Mr. W. R. Webb, assembled in numbers, 
and with various instruments; which, however, were reconciled to an harmony of 
sweet sounds. Pipes and tobacco were, of course,on hand. The grave and the 
gay alike smoked, and smoked together for once. Enmities and rivalries were for- 
gotten, or etherialized under the soothing influence of the narcotic. 

To add to the interest and happiness of the occasion, many of the former members 
of the class were present. After the usual ceremonies upon the Green, the class 
marched in procession to the Library, and at the foot of one of the towers, planted 
an ivy vine. Each member, as he passed by, contributed a portion of earth to the 
roots of the vine, which, in its growth, and tender clinging to those old walls, shall 
typify the progress and gratitude of the classof’58. The procession then marched 
through the entries of the College buildings, cheering each familiar place. After 
a passing visit to the Society halls, giving long and hearty huzzas for those scenes 
of former excitement and pleasure, they returned to the Green, where they con- 
sumed their time until Prayers, in certain original, yet appropriate exercises. Having 
yielded up their places ‘in chapel to their successors they seated themselves in the 
galleries, and /ooked down upon our College world below. 
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The Class of 53 has left us. We willingly bury the tomahawk. We are grieved 
to part with our honorable rivals of old. We remember their virtues and their 


genius ; we cherish their friendship; we pray God to bless them all. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED JUNE, 1862. 
DE FOREST PRIZE, 
Class of 1858. 
Awnprew D. Wurre. 
TOWNSEND PREMIUMS. 
Class of 1853. 
T. Bacon, C. T. Lewis, 


G. A. Jonnson, J. M. Warton, 
A. J. Wiitarp. 


ASTRONOMICAL PRIZES. 
/FPrige. Hiram Bivenam, 24-0. Paurrey. 


PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Class of 1855. 


lst Division. 2d Division. 
1st Prize, { bys oe C. R. Pauwezr, 


‘ H. N. Coss, 
2d Prize, { H. A. Yauptay, W. Wueeter, 


3d Prize, Ws. M. Grosvenor, P.J. Epwarps, | 


MATHEMATICAL PRIZES. 
Class of 1856. 
lst Prize, P. W. Catxrns, _ JO. Wokrratt. 


2d Prize, J. Gay. J. N. Hattock, W. Jounson, 


3d Prize, L. R. Packarp, L. L. Parmer, 
SENIOR APPOINTMENTS. 


Orations. 


L. H. Hogan, Valedictory. 


J.M. Wurrox, Salutatory. 
E. C. Bittras, 


3d Division. 
R. J. Graves. 


C. B. Horxis, 
L. H. Tuoxer. 
C. G. Cuttp, 
J. E. Topp. 


T. F. Davizs, t Priowphiat 


C. G. M‘Cutty, 


C. Brooxs, C. T. Lewis, 
S. J. W. Carnon I. W. M’Veacen, 


W. H. Gieason, G. Sumas. 


E. T. WiitiaMs. 
C. H.S.Wiiu1ams, J. R. Wircox. 
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W. P. Arey, J. R. Gooprics, 
J. ANDERSON, C. Hepexs, 
H. H. Bascocs, S. W. Kyevats, 
B. ¥F. Baz, J. Oxps, 
H. Brena, B. K, Preps, 
E. L. Crarx, H. C. Rosrnson, 
O. E. Coss, K. Twine, 
J. M. Griiesrre, G. H. Warrovs. 
Dissertations. 
T. Bacon, T. J. Hotes, 
H. Bure, J. W. Hoven, 
L. A. Catim, J. MCormicz, 
W. S. Guipert, G. Paurrey, 
A. F. Hearp, J. 8. Surrs, 
8. H. Tozer. 
1st Disputes. 
H. L. Buss, G. A. Jounson, 
J. S. Frenca, H. P. Sreagns, 
J. E, Green, A. D. Wurtz, 
T. D. Hatt, A. J. Wituarp. 
2d Disputes. 
H. R. Bonn, J. L. Pennrmman, 
J. Corr, G. W. Santry, 
R. L. Gisson, L. G. Tarsox, 
G. W. Kure. W. R. Wess, 
A. B. Woopwarp. 
Colloquies. 
W. F. Arms, Aveustine Hart, 
A. W. Bisnop, T. M. Jack, 
C. W. Bunn, T. P. Nicnoxas, 
W. L. Hinman, 8. A. L. L. Post, 


8. B. Spooner. 


OFFICERS OF THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Election June 1. 


Election June 8. 


President. 
Broruers. Livonia. 
O. Curtzr, Jas. K, Hr, 
Vice-President. 
H. Batpwin, J. W. Hooxzr. 
Librarian. 
Y. Wine, G. W. Remy. 
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H. N. Coss. 8. L. Bronson. 
Secretary. 
A. B. Frrcn, A. MD. Lyon. 
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Editor's Table. 


Now, dear readers, you are doubtless expecting (if we may lay “so flattering an 
unction to our souls”) an Editor’s Table full of fun and puns. Our reputation ought 
to be our apology. Who ever heard of our saying anything funny or puny? We 
might have underscored that last word and inserted a parenthetical explanation, but 
as it is an old pun, such procedure is unnecessary. This conversation reminds us of a 
fact which we wish thus early in our labors to impress upon our readers, and that is, 
our antagonism to puns. It once occurred to us, to devote a portion of time to this 
accomplishment, as some of our friends have done, but the very first fledgeling that 
essayed to fly forth upon its own responsibility, brought ridicule upon itself and parent. 
For instance, we call to mind several occasions, when, seated with our friends en- 
joying a good old College talk, we thought it proper and timely to try our skill at 
pun-making. Well, what do you suppose was the result of our intrepidity? 

A kind of general smile pervaded the countenances of those present, and there was 
observable a forgiving glance which seemed to say—‘ We owe you this much from 
personal friendship, and delicacy of feeling, but your effort is unpardonable.” 

Do you, then, blame us, dear readers, for an earnest desire to escape being victim- 
ized to the politeness and “pity of mankind?” If we don’t make puns, what shall 
we do for an Editor’s Table? Now it may suggest itself to some that our opposition 
to puns is somewhat like a certain old fox’s hatred of grapes. ‘Tosome extent, this is 
true. But if you will excuse us for endeavoring to be sensible in a portion of our 
“ Table”—we have other grounds for our aversion to these troublesome children of 
wit. We are expected in an Editor's Table to talk about things in general, in a gen- 
eral way. We are supposed to lay aside (if they ever incommode us) Rhetorical 
restraints, But are we necessarily expected to dispense with good sense, because we 
have dispensed with its best clothing? You see, therefore, readers, that puns in our 
estimation, are not dignified. However, we will debate the question no farther. 

We must acknowledge that we have been disappointed in not receiving through thé 
* Post” any fine material for the display of Editorial acumen. We refer, of course, 
to certain ambitious flights to Parnassus. The gentlemen who preceded us in our 
labors, have, we fear, exterminated this portion of “‘ Yale Lit” contributors. We have 
seen one production upon “ Spring,” but it is not worth criticising. The author must 
try again, if he wishes to see his production in the Editor’s Table. In fact, we have 
been so much at a loss to find anything to prey on, that several wise ones have sug- 
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gested the expediency of writing our own poetry, and then criticising it. The subject 
for criticism would be good enough, but we have too much self-respect for that enter- 
prise. Besides, there would be more prose than poetry in the business. We have a 
great inclination, for want of something better, to pounce upon those impudent 
“Spoon men,” who dared to call the honesty of the “ Yale Lit” Eds. into question. 
Who knows but some of them may have written for that “ Yale Lit” Prize, and 
attempted the “ bribe game,” and were angry because it didn’t take. Never mind 
Spoonies! Independent of that indiscretion the ‘Pot Pourri’ gentlemen did finely. 

We could talk to you, readers, on generalities all day long, but “ brevity is the soul 
of nonsense, as well as of wit.” 

Although we are not as tardy in our appearance, as others have been in times-past, 
still we think, that we owe you, readers of the “ Lit,” an apology for our late debut. 
Many circumstances, however, in addition to our inexperience, have combined to 
oppose our labors. The death of our esteemed publisher has greatly deranged our 
plans, and has thrown us more upon our own resources. Besides, a cold—worse than 
any Pelignian cold—has so afflicted us, that we have found great difficulty in bringing 
the rays of our mental vision to a focus. We have thought of a number of things— 
but nothing definitely and distinctly. We feel thankful that our mental gear has been 
almost repaired, and hope by the time we arrive at our next No. of the “ Lit” we shall 
be able to prove that we have not traveled in vain, by placing before you the fruits of 
a more careful observation, and of an improved experience. 


EXCHANGES, &c. 


We acknowledge our indebtedness for the “ Popular Educationists,” May, ’53, and 
for the Monthly Jubilee. We are also greatly indebted to Senators Seward and Doug- 
lass, for copies of their speeches in the Senate, that of the former upon “ Relations 
with Mexico,” d&c., Feb. 8th, ’53,—that of the latter in reply to Senators Clayton and 
Butler on the “ Central American Treaty,” March 16th and 17th, ’53. 

Of our regular Exchanges, we have received the “ Illustrated Magazine of Art,” 
for May; North Carolina University Magazine, for April; Knickerbocker, for April; 
Nassau Literary, for April. We have not space to comment upon these Periodicals 
in detail, but in the Nos. before us, they sustain their previous high character. 





ERRATA. 


In the article entitled Zenodéa, in the last No. of the Lit., page 210, line second, for gloried, read 
glories ; line third, for whose, read where; line twenty-eighth, for those, read thou; page 211, 
line sixteenth, for form, read forum; page 211, line twenty-fifth, for humble, read humbler ; 
page 211, line thirty-sixth, for disclosed, read discloses ; page 212, line sixth, for led, read lead ; 
page 212, line twenty-fifth, for royal, read loyal ; page 212, line twenty-ninth, for concealed, read 
conceals ; page 213, line sixteenth, for Zastern, read stern; page 214, line seventeenth, for 
charged, read charge; page 215, line third, for their, read there ; page 215, line third, for trains, 
read wains ; page 215, line forty-first, for submission, read submissive ; page 216, line eighth, for 
under, read ruder. 

In the article entitled “ The Maying Party,” page 238, second line from the bottom, for gay, 
read gray ; page 239, line sixth, for glorious, read merry; page 239, line seventh, for urchins, 
read worthies ; page 239, line thirty-sixth, for gloomy, read yloving ; page 239, line forty-second, 
for owr, read one; page 239, line forty-second, for meet, read met. 











